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DRURY LANE. 
NEW OPERA, by MR. WALLACE. 
—~—- 

An opera called “ Maritana,” from the 
well-known story of “Don Caesar de Ba- 
zan,” was produced at Drury Lane, on Sa- 
turday, and composed by Mr. W. Vincent 
Wallace, a musician of considerable talent, 
but who has been hitherto little known to 
the English public, The sister island 
claims him, as it does Balfe and Rooke, for 
one of her musically gifted children, A 
great portion of his early life was passed in 
Ireland, and he has latterly been travelling 
in the United States, the Spanish American 
Settlements, Mexico,” and other western 
countries. The libretto of its present lyrical 
form can be ealled original, we owe to Mr. 
Fitzball, with the exception of two ballads 
with which Mr. Bunn, ‘‘ at the request of 
the author and composer” (as set forth in 
the book)» condescended to adorn the work. 
Mr. Wallace’s opera must be admitted by all 
who were at Drury Lane Theatre to be the 





production of a mind of no common order ; 
itis full of beauties of a highly intellectual 
character; but we cannot still call him an 
original composer; a clever one he un- 
doubtedly is, but we can perceive in every- 
thing he does a dependence upon others, 
rather than upon that which is within hims 
self. The overture, as well as the whole of 
the music in the first act, is exceedingly 
Spanish in its abrupt, rapid character ; it 
exhibits a good deal of variety of expression, 
and bears evidence of a cultivated musical 
taste, and sound musical knowledge in the 
composer. The overture was certainly de- 
serving of a great deal of the applause be- 
stowed upon it. The chorus of citizens in 
the Plaza, at Madrid, with which the opera 
commences, is of that light rapid Spanish 
character, with which Mr. Wallace, doubt- 
less, became familiar during his residence 
in Mexico. A charming solo occurs here 
for the Gitana (Miss Romer) who received 
a most flattering reception, as did Mr. 
Henry Phillips, who played Don Jose de 
Santarem. A romanza, by Miss Romer, 
witha harp accompaniment,had a very pretty 
and novel effect. The duett by Maritana 
and Don Jose, ‘* Of fairy wand had I the 
power,” was also a pleasing composition: 
the latter portion of it was especially pretty 
and being well sung obtained great applause, 
Next comes a gay, rollicking cavatina, sung 
by Harrison, who gave us a very tame por- 
trait, in water colours, of the gay, mettle- 
some, reckless, hidalgo, Don Cesar de Ba- 
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zan. Some of his songs were encored, but 
none of them are likely to become popular. 
The fortune-telling chorus was a very plea- 
sing composition, with a beautiful accompa- 
niment; the following portion of it, near 
the end, was really charming :— 

«OQ, joy!—all, all my heart desires ! 

Gladly I hear the stars’ decree ; 

Only I fear this sunny hope 

Is far too bright—too bright for me!" 
This was delightfully sung by Miss Romer, 
and obtained an unanimous encore, a com- 
pliment which no other morceau in the first 
act received. The ensemble in the finale is 
especially good, and the whole, though 
somewhat noisy, was clever and artistic. 
The conclusion to which we came at the end 
of this act was, that Mr. Wallace isa com- 
poser who has studied in a good school, with 
great success. In his imitation of the 
Spanish style, he shows how readily he can 
put what he has acquired in practice. Mo- 
zart peeps through his melodies, and Weber 
has evidently supplied the model on which 
his instrumentation has been formed. His 
ballads are the least effective portion of his 
compositions, not one of them dwells upon 
the ear. We cannot omit to mention the 
exquisite manner in which Miss Poole sung 
the music allotted to her; she was encored 
twice, and very deservedly so. At the fall 
of the curtain there was a call for Mr. Wal- 
lace, who came before the curtain to receive 
the compliments of the audience. The 
principal performers had afterwards to un- 
dergo a similar ceremony. And thus ended 
the representation of an opera which, not- 
withstanding its tediousness, and its other 
defects, does great credit to the musical abi- 
lities of Mr. Wallace. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

M. Jullien has commenced his Prome- 
nade Concerts with the greatest possible 
eclat. No sooner were the doors opened 
than every place in the theatre was occu- 
pied, while the immense mass which fillep 
the promenade was above all precedent. 
The fittings up are beautiful beyond de- 
scription, having a most elegant appearance. 
The walls resemble marble, relieved with 
massive gold mouldings, and on each side 
various statues, relieved witb flowers and 
flags of light pink. The chanderiers are 





suspended from the ceiling, and on each 
side of the refreshment room are erected 
two others, which have the appearance of 
superb thrones, forming the mos- splendid 
effect that can possibly be imagined. The 
whoie of the favourite artists have been 
engaged. Amongst the most prominent are 
—Herr Kenig, M. Baumann, M. Barret, 
Richardson, Platt, Lazarus, Nadaud, Tol- 
becque, Jullien, and many others. The 
pieces played consisted of many favourites, 
and numerous encores took place. Alto- 
gether it was a delightful treat. More anon. 


PRINCESS’S. 


By the dense crowds which had assembled 
to welcome Macready’s Othello, it seemed 
as if his first night had come over aqain. A 
few minutes after the opening of the doors, 
and the house was literally crammed in all 
parts. Macready’s delineation of the Moor 
is very beautiful; it is not the common- 
place ranting, raving creature so commonly 
represented; it is the general, the noble 
trusting soldier, judging other hearts by his 
own, and believing in the pretended friend- 
ship of the villain Iago. His love for Des- 
demona so engrossing, so full of enthusiasm, 
so devoted, makes his wrath and bursts of 
passion the expressions of his torture, and 
not of his will. He was most zealously ap- 
plauded, and it seemed as if the audience 
would have encored some of his speeches. 
Wallack made a good Iago, though there is 
hardly enough of the villain in his open 
handsome couutenance. Cooper's Cassio is 
as effective as ever; while Mrs. Sterling’s 
natural interesting Desdemona quite de- 
lighted all. Macready, Wallack, and Mrs. 
Sterling, were each called separately before 
the curtain. The pretty ballet of “Le 
Diable a Quatre,” followed and increases 
its reputation. Madlle. Melanie Duval is a 
great acquisition. Her light graceful 
bounding style reminds us strongly of 
Cerito, whom she much resembles. The 
Gilberts and Marshalls are as inimitable as 
ever; and M. Adrien, a Novello, distin- 
guished himself very much, 

MARYLEBONE. 

The legitimate drama has lately been 
predominant at this house, and the plays of 
our greatest writers have been produced in 
a manner highly creditable to the manage- 
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Mr. Grattan Dawson's personifica- 


ment. 
tion of Othello is a very clever piece of per- 
formance, and the rounds of applause which 


welcomed his efforts showed plainly that 
the audience knew well how to appreciate 
merit. Mr. Charles Harrington shines as 
Iago, and depicts caretully the calculating 
cruelty of the villain, Cassio was well filled 
by Mr, Rayner, who displayed a great deal 
of merit. Mrs, Neville likewise distin- 
guished herself as the pretty loving in- 
teresting Desdemona ; while Mrs. Camp- 
bell played Emilia with great eifect. The 
laughable farce of ‘* Turn Out,” and the 
“ Dog of the Torrent,” with the wonderful 
performances of Blanchard’s Dog, Hector, 
concluded the exceedingly bountiful bill of 
fare. 
CITY. 

Mr. Honner, the present proprietor, may 
now boast of having accomplished that which 
none of his predecessors at this house was 
able todo. He has already made it respect- 
able, not only in appearance, but as regards 
the audience, which appears to us to consist 
of a totally different class to that which we 
have been in the habit of witnessing. We 
account for this in two ways: first, because 
the theatre itself has an appearance of re- 
spectability about it, and the proprietor 
being known to have had the experienc ne- 
cesssary to carry on the management of a 
theatre with advantage to himself, and to 
gratify his audiences, by bringing out in- 
teresting pieces, written by authors of well- 
known talent, and who have a character at 
stake as to their literary productions. A 
new drama has been produced, entitled 
“ United Service.”’ The two leading charac- 
ters are a Soldier and a Sailor, which gives 
the title to the piece. The former is repre- 
sented by Mr. Diddear, who is engaged here, 
and whose ability as an actor is well known 
for the last twenty years. It would be in- 
vidious in us to comment upon his merit, 
suffice it to say he has a part well suited to 
his ability, and that he takes great pains 
with it, and receives the applause he is so 
justly entitled to. Mr. J. Webster personates 
the Sailor; and we must in justice congra- 
tu'ate him in a character we never saw him 
personate before, We were not a little sur- 
prised to see the ease and sprightly manner 
he put on. He was careless yet buoyant, 
and his manner altogether what we should 
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suppose a person would exhibit in such cir- 
cumstances; there was nothing overdone» 
no straining at effect ; every sentence told 
well, and altogether it was a most successful 
hit. Then we had Mr. Honner as a coun- 
tryman, a horse-stealer, who commits al] 
sorts of depredations, and who gives a most 
excellent description of such characters.— 
Mr. R. Younge, as a trusty old steward, was 
all that could be wished for, as far as he had 
todo. Forman and Coreno did the comic 
business of the piece, and were very 
successful. Mrs. Honner never played bet- 
ter; she is certainly the best representative 
of the affectionate love-sick village maid, 
and during her performance draws forth 
many a tear from her sex. Miss Egan was 
sprightly, and her acting with Webster 
ereated much amusement, The house was 
very well attended. 





PLiymMouts.—The theatre was opened for 
tho season, Monday, Nov.17. J. R. New- 
combe, Esq. (lessee of the Bath and Swan- 
sea Theatres) is the manager : ever availing 
himself of the opportunity of presenting 
every novelty to his audience he has entered 
into an engagement with the very popular 
and celebrated ‘ Les Danseuses Viennoises,’ 
under the direction of Madame Weiss, from 
the Italian Opera, for five nights only, Nov. 
17 to21. “ Aladdin” is to be the next no- 
velty ; great preparations are going on; for 
it is to excel every thing that has ever been 
brought out at this theatre before. We 
hope that this season will make a new epoch 
in the dramatic affairs of this town, lor it 
has been at its lowest ebb for these several 
seasons, and the only blame rests with the 
managers. Newcombe is showing his for- 
mer labourers in the field an example; may 
he go on and prosper. 

Devonrort.—This little band-box is still 
doing very good business. The manager 
(Doel) is the life of the company, which 
most assuredly is the best we have had for 
some years. We will give a more length- 
ened detail in our next, 





ARRIVAL OF Mus. Butter (Late Miss 
Fanny KemBie),—Letters have been re. 
ceived in town stating that Mrs. Butler has 
arrived at Liverpool in a Philadelphia pack- 
et-ship, and that she intends again makiug 
her appearance on the stage. Look out, 
Bunn and Maddox. 
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MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay,Nov. 23.—Twenty-seventh Sunday 
after Trinity. 


Monpay, 24—Wrench died, 1844. 
Tvuespay, 25.—Charles Kemble born, 1775 
WeEpneEspay, 26—Rich died, 1761 


Tuurspay, 27—Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl,” 
produced, 1843. 


Fripay, 28.—Cardinal Wolsey died, 1534. 
Saturpay, 29.—Polish Revolution, 1830. 
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Our Leader. 


THE WORTH OF AN UNJUST 
CRITIC, 


The ability to form a perfect opinion on 
matters connected with the stage, and to 
criticise correctly on every attempt that 
comes before the public, is the work of a 
life. Everything of any note must have 
been witnessed, every talented work con- 
nected with dramatie literature must have 
been read, the minutest attention paid to 
every detail, every point made by the actor 
or actress watched and compared with others 
who have appeared in the character, each 
situation introduced by the author carefully 
weighed and considered, the truthfulness of 
the delineated passions must pass through 
the mind and be balanced by the scale of 
justice; the archfiend favouritism must be 
outlawed, and the task undertaken with a 
determination to award praise where there 
is true merit, never forgetting that when 
your thoughts are expressed in writing, and 
have been handed to the printer for publi- 
cation, how many are waiting to peruse 
your judgment; how many at the morrow’s 
breakfast-table decide whether they shall 
witness the play. If once you condemn 
where there is much to approve, of what 
amount become your criticisms in the eyes 
of the public? They still peruse your opi- 
nions certainly; but do not deceive your- 
self by supposing you have their faith— 
once misled, they adopt a code of regula- 
tions to be guided by for the future; and 
when you speak in moderate terms of a per- 





former of whom you invariably speak ill, 
they will be sure he is perfection; and 
when you storm your praises on one who is 
but poor, at best, your readers will laugh 
when they read your critique, or, what is 
worse, having been once bitten, will fight 
shy, and not peruse at all. Then fancy, 
gentle judge,noble dramatic connoisseur,the 
envious position in which you are placed— 
a contributor worthy of the public ridicule. 
A person attempting to criticise should be 
charitable rather than severe; in almost 
avery instance the person before him is 
doing his best, however weak that best may 
be; your remarks should be such as will 
show him where he is weakest, that he may 
endeavour to strengthen; you must approve 
where he is powerful, that he may see his 
efforts are appreciated ; for an actor’s life is 
a series of hill-mounting that scarce ever 
acquires the summit; it is a hard circuitons 
path that leads to public approval; it is a 
muze the most talented have trod without 
signal success; but, if once gained, it is a 
honour, aye, and a proud one too, to com- 
mand the universal approving voice of hun- 
dreds of spectators. 

In writing the above, some instances, 
quite agreeing with the cases we have cited, 
have forced themselves upon our memory ; 
though none, we are happy to say, exist in 
the daily press. Would we could look 
around and see all impartial; but the per- 
former and the manager may console them- 
selves, and heed them not, for they may 
rest assured the only injury these scribblers 
inflict falls on their own head and on their 
employers. 





TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 


No. I1.—THE STROLLER’S TALE. 


The eventful day at length arrived, and 
thousands were assembled within the walls 
of the theatre to welcome my first. appear- 
ance upon London boards. The event of 
two beginning Thespians, both on the same 
stage to make their first bow to a London 
audience, was a coincidence far too remark- 
able to escape the eyes of either the casual 
or the constant playgoer. It was with pride, 
yet with the most feverish agitation, that I 
gazed on the myriads of eager faces which 
thronged the theatre. The overture now 
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commences, and, trembling with nervous- 
ness, I awaited the awful moment. The lit- 
tle bell tinkles, and at length the curtain 
rises, while a confused cry of “ Order, or- 
der!’ “ Hats off,’ ‘ Down in front there,” 
* Now then,” greeted my ears, At length 
the time for my entree arrived, and with en- 
deavours to check the fluttering pulsation 
of my beating heart 1 stepped on before the 
public. I was agitated in the extreme; my 
brow ached, my eyes danced with excite- 
ment, and the burning blood mantled in my 
cheeks. I seemed, however, to have made 
a good impression upon the audience, for 
loud and long was the applause which greet- 
ed me. It was some minutes before I could 
speak, and when my lips found utterance, it 
was in a low tone, which the agitation of my 
bosom rendered tremulous, But with a ge- 
nerosity which ever has, and I sincerely 
trust ever will, characterise the noble hearts 
of a British public, my nervousness and 
timidity was overlooked, and applause wel- 
comed my poor efforts, Kindness gave me 
courage, and emboldened by their forbear- 
ance, I spoke with greater emphasis and dis- 
tinction, and when I left the stage I was 
congratulated by my friends that I had 
achieved a lasting and most brilliant suc- 
cess. Success! oh, what joys, what heaven- 
ly rapture does that one word give rise to!— 
What delight—a feeling which, perhaps, 
augmentations of sorrow and misery have 
long ago in black oblivion buried. What 
pure delight, I say, does success cause to 
revive within the human heart. But now, 
without a hope, friendless and penniless, 
when black thoughts of taking away mine 
own life had even entered my breath—when 
the word success had been whispered in 
my ear—all my past misery was buried in 
oblivion; and I thought of nought but fu- 
ture and higher triumphs, and ambition 
urged me on to win even a greater reputa- 
tion. I will not weary the reader with a 
detail of the first entrance and final success 
of the beauteousIsabel,the manager’s daugh- 
ter, and my co-partner in a first appearance, 
Let it suffice to say, that her success was 
one of the most brilliant triumphs ever 
achieved. How couldit be otherwise ?—so 
young, so beautiful, and so heavenly fair. 
Reader, have you ever loved? Have pangs 
and pleasures, hopes and sorrows, joys and 
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regrets, ever burned in your bosom? Has 
love, with all its torments, and its delights, 
never occupied within your heart the small. 
est place? If it has not, I fear you will 
not understand my lover’s words, and can- 
not sympathtse with pains you never heard 
of, or only heard of todespise. Ifyou have 


you can understand me better, and can ex- 4 


cuse the ardour of a lover’s language, when 
he discourses of his mistress, her whom he 
loves with all his heart—her whom he 
prizes above all treasures, however great 
their worth—and her whom he holds dearer 
than his very life or aught beside. From 
my first sight of the lovely Isabel, I felt to- 
wards her an irresistible passion, an all-con- 
suming love. Could I help it? Could the 
words of ainorous Shakspeare, uttered by 
the mouth of the young, the lovely Romeo, 
fall from my lips void of all ardour and pas- 
sion? No, no, to her I ever must, and ever 
shall attribute my success, since it was her 
sweet face and heavenly charms which gave 
to my words that warmth, that animation, 
they could not otherwise have borne. Yes, 
yes, the words I uttered came from my 
heart; I felt all I said; and by her eyes, the 
eloquence of which far exceeded the elo- 
quence of speech, or oratory of words, I felt 
I knew my passion was reciprocated. I loved 
her more than my life ; and in her beaming 
lustrous eyes I beheld, or dreamt I did so, 
sparks of encouragement and return, At 
length I disclosed to her my passion—my 
ardent affection; and from her young and 
ingenuous breast received the echo of my 
love. I loved, and was beloved in return. 
I will not weary my reader with the long 
tale of our loves, how commenced, and how 
procceeded with=-suffice to say, each day, 
each hour, my affection for her increased, 
and her kindness towards me continued un- 
abated. Dear, beauteous Isabel! oh, me- 
thinks I could hang and gaze upon thy an- 
gelic countenance, fascinated in thy heaven- 
ly glance, unmindful of aught beside in the 
world, and my only care a thought to add to 
thy pleasures for eternity. Oh! I can see 
her now: her beaming eyes, ever with ar- 
dent affection glowing when she glanced on 
me, her forehead white and polished as the 
Parian marble, and the rich brown glossy 
hue of her luxuriant tresses. Dear, dearcst 
Isabel !—Few were the moments we could 
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snatch to whisper to each other the ardour 
of our loves, for her father, the stern ma- 
nager, was ever jealous of any kindness 
shown towards his daughter. At length, 
one night I pressed her to give me a secret 
interview, and she promised to use her ut- 
most to grant me my wish. On the same 
night, in passing me she whispered, “ Be at 
the stage-door at a little after one, and 
await my coming—be careful to lull all sus- 
picion.” 1 turned round--she was gone. 
(To be continued ). 


HAY MARKET. 

On Wednesday night great excitement 
was shewn at this house to witness the first 
dramatic production of Mr. Knowles Junior, 
son of the greatest dramatic writer of modern 
times, the house presented a most lively ap- 
pearance upon the occasion, The comedy 
is entitled the ** Maiden Aunt,” the plot is 
of meagre material, the outline of which is 
as follows—an old gentleman, Peter Wilmot 
Tilbury, has a daughter who he 1s anxious 
to get married, and being acquainted with 
Sir Simon Sage, a wealthy baronet, makes 
certain overtures, which the simple baronet 
agrees to.—The baronet has a nephew Perry 
Sage (Hudson) who had become enamour- 
ed of the young lady Catherine Wilmot, but 
where or how he got the first interview we 
have yet to learn— Mrs. Sarah Wilmot, Mrs, 
Glover, the Maiden Aunt, believing that the 
marriage state must be a happy one, takes 
every advantage to secure the wish of her 
niece, and just as the ceremony is about to 
take place has an interview with Sir Simon 
Sage, and informs him it is not for his good, 
as the young lady is for months in a state of 
derangement,and it would be cruel to entrap 
him for the sake of his money; he of course 
gives up the young lady, who throws off the 
mask, his nephew becomes the happy bride- 
groom, and all is settled.—The comedy 
abounds with beautiful sentiments, and is 
evidently written by acultivated mind, We 
think we can frequently trace the pen of the 
father ; however the language is highly cre- 
ditable to either; there is a want of situation 
to make i. interesting,the sucecss may be at- 
t ibuted principally to the excellent acting 
of Farren, Hudson, and Mrs. Glover, who 
were called for at the conclusion, after which 
Mr. Knowles Junior was called for, who ac- 
knowledged the compliment from a private- 
box. We say Knowles go on and prosper. 








THE DRAMATIC COOKERY BOOK, 
OR THEATRICAL RECIPES. 





No, VIL.— Tus Comic Lover. 

Some of our readers may perhaps labour 
under the idea that we are now about to lay 
before them an account of the witty Irish- 
man’s facetious entertainments ; we allude 
to Samuel Lover, Esq., of ‘* Rory O’ More” 
notoriety. But they are mistaken; for 
though a night with Samuel Lover (or in- 
deed with any lover), is a mighty plea- 
sant way of whiling away an hour, our pre- 
sent column is devoted to a description of 
an important yonng man who figures in 
farces The comic lover is of a very vola- 
tile disposition, and perhaps, from his al- 
ways entering with his hat on, and his gloves 
and cane in his hand, he has obtained the 
name of the “walking gentleman.” He is 
most sadly eccentric in his ways, and pre- 
fers bolting through the window to entering 
in a decent manner, for the door is neither 
bolted nor barred against his entrance, and 
leaps over garden walls, &c. and all for the 
purpose of obtaining a sight of his lady 
love. He is generally dressed in a blue 
frock coat, ridiculonsly short, tight white 
trowsers, and a figured waistcoat. He very 
frequently exhibits a gold chain; though 
some people may fancy this to be a very 
crack character to perform, we think that 
there can be no doubt whatever that the 
young man is decidedly cracked, his manner 
always exhibiting indubitable symptoms of 
insanity. He kisses the lady’s maid quite 
as much as he does the lady, and is neces- 
sarily tumbling about in china closets, and 
under tables and chairs, and generally shows 
off ia a species of comic pas seul, in running 
away from the enraged Pa of the young 
lady. Plentifully season with love-lisping, 
impertinence, and oaths, and-serve up cool 
with impudence. 

CHIT-CHAT. 

A Reco.tiection oF Dr. Jounson.— 
This kindness was followed up by Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, who was then sitting for his 
bust. The doctor, after looking at my 
drawing, then an the bust 1 was copying, 
put his hand heavily upon my head, pro- 
nouncing, “ Very well, very well.” Here 
—I frequently saw him, and recollect his 
figure and dress with tolerable correctness 
He was tall, and must have been, when 
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young, a powerful man: he stooped, with 
his head inclined to the right shoulder: 
heavy brows, sleepy eyes, nose very narrow 
between the eyebrows, but broad at the bot- 
tom; lips enormously thick: chin, wide and 
double. He wore a stock and wristbands; 
his wig was what is called a “ Busby,” but 
often wanted powder. His hat a three- 
cornered one; coats, one a dark mulberry, 
the other brown, inclining to the colour of 
Scotch snuff; large brass or gilt buttons, 
black waistcoat, and smallclothes—some- 
times the latter were corduroy ; black stock- 
ings, large easy shoes, with buckles, lat 

terly he used a hooked walking-stick: his 
gait was wide and awkwardly sprawling. I 
once saw him follow a sturdy thief, who had 
stolen his hankerchief in Grosvenor-square, 
seize him by the collar with both hands, and 
shake him violently, after which he quickly 
let him loose; and then, with his open 
hand, gave him so powerful a smack on the 
face that sent him off the pavement stag- 
gering. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS.— We are plea- 
sed to hear that a number of amateur per- 
formers have determined to give an enter- 
tainment for the benefit of Mr. B. S. Fair- 
brother, late treasurer of the Surrey Thea- 
tre, and for many years stage manager to 
the late Mr. Elliston. The popularity of 
Mr. Fairbrother in his public capacity, and 
his amiable character in private life, have 
surrounded him with a host of friends, who 
will rally round and give him a bumpcr on 
the night of his benefit. 

TueatreE Royat, Epinsurcu.—Miss 
Cushman made her first appearance at this 
theatre, on Saturday evening, with the most 
complete success, Her reception was en- 
thusiastic in the extreme. Murray says it 
is a hit. 

Mptte. Tactiont has arrived in Paris, 
on her way to Italy, after a farewell tour 
through various parts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, by which this celebrated reine 
de la danse is said to have netted not less 
than 10,0007. Her lowest engagement, 
even at the sinallest theatre, was 100 gui- 
neas per night. 

Mapame Dutcken and her coadjutors 
Mdlle. Schloss, the Misses Williams, and 
Herr Goldberg, have given concerts during 
the week at Liverpool, Bridgenorth, Wol- 
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verhampton, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, &c. 
Mr. John Parry was not well enough to join 
the party until Wednesday, at Wolver- 
hampton; his unavoidable absence was 
much regretted at the several places. 

Eutocium on Haypn.—-In Haydn's 
Adagio Movements there is a profusion 
of the ‘* milk of human kindness” which is 
happily mixed with the most fascinating 
elegance and genuine dignity. The tran- 
quillity of this great composer’s mind is 
eminently conspicuous, even in the most 
exalted flights of his fancy; and his native 
touches of simplicity inspire us with as 
much veneration as the masterly effusions 
of his expansive imagination. 

Miss Howard (the lessee of the Olym- 
pic) has set a good example by paying all 
workmen on a Friday night. This will as- 
suredly be considered a boon by their wives 
and families, and is a practice worthy of 
imitation. 

GrEoRGE THE First’s Musica Per. 
FORMANCES.— It so happened that the king 
had his own notions of time and tune; and 
as his Majesty performed for his own amuse- 
ment only, and possibly with the idea of 
gaining some instruction, he never scrupled 
to go over a passage two or three times, or 
take any liberties, or make any blunders 
that seemed good to him, without consult- 
ing, or in any way warning the rest of the 
orchestra. It was, therefore, necessary for 
every member of it, while giving his eyes to 
his music, to give his ears to the king’s, and 
as rapidly as possible to follow the directions 
and eccentricities of the royal performer, 
On the present occasion it became evident 
however, that the concerto was going wrong’ 
But the most acute of these select amateurs 
could not imagine where they were in error. 
The royal bass viol was proceeding on its 
course as sedately as the march of an ele- 
phant; the violin looked in vain backwards 
and forwards for several bars to see where 
he could glide in, but could discover nothing 
resembling what he had heard; the tenor» 
knowing there was a difficult passage just 
passed over, and being well aware of the 
royal practice with regard to such, boldly 
went back and repeated it ; the harpsichord, 
believing that the time had been altered 
from fast to slow, slackened its pace; and 
the flute, entertaining a different opinion» 
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went away with a double speed. Such a 
strange medley was never heard before’ 
nevertheless, the king was seen leaning for- 
ward, with his eyes fixed on his music, 
working away with the royal elbow, evident. 
ly too absorbed in his own performance to 
heed the confusion that distracted the audi- 
ence, and made the othes musicians feel 
extremely uncomfortable. It was not eti- 
quette to notice the king’s mistakes, or the 
youthful maids of honour would have laugh- 
ed outright. The Duke of Newcastle, a 
studious courtier, knew not what to do; he 
played a few notes here and there, whisper- 
ed to the Duke of Devonshire, nudged Phi- 
lip Dormer, whose blowing had become des- 
perate; he glanced at the look of the prin- 
cess, without obtaining any clue to the cause 
of this inextricable disorder; but still he 
plied on, knowing that matters could not be 
worse than they were. The king, at last, 
brought up the party “all standing,” as the 
sailors say, by finding himself suddenly and 
unexpectedly at the end of his symphony. 
The princess, who alone dared speak, dis- 
covered that the king had turned over two 
leaves at once. The monarch, with the ut- 
most composure, turned back to the part 
which had not been played, and without ut- 
tering a word, set to work, rasping away, 
followed by the other musicians, who were 
well up atthe finish, and were in at the 
death with tolerable exactitude.— The Maids 
of Honour. 


THEATRICAL QUERIES 
WiLL 0’ THE WISP WISHES TO KNOW. 





The ,recise weight of the Drury-lane 
treasury. 

Whether Mr. Forbes’s next opera will really 
be called “The Naiad Gooseberry-bush.” 

When Mr. Maddox is likely to produce 
those important personages, C. Mathews 
and Madame Vestris. 

When Jullien will cease to be admired by 
the ladies. 

To what time the incidental music at the 
Victoria is set, to three-hate time, or to 
kill time ? 





Whether it would puzzle a conqueror to tell 
if M. Phillippe is making his fortune? 

Why a certain peer visits the Adelphi so 
often? ' 

Who is likely to play at Covent Garden 
after Christmas? ; 

Whether Drury has sufficient patrons to 
make the manager a plumb Bunn; and 
whether the immense quantity of stale is 
really worth more than half-price ? 


THEATRICAL CONCERTS. 

PROGRAMME FOR THE FIRST OF THE SERIES, 

‘* One Horse Chay.” Miss Louisa Lyons, 

“ Smart Young Bachelors.” Mr. Harley. 

‘* They say I’m young and pretty.” Miss 
Chaplin. 

‘“‘ Battle and the Breeze.” Mr. Batty. 

“ You'll remember me.” Mr. H. Phil- 
lips. 

“ Believe me if all those endeavouring 
young charms.” Miss J. Bennett. 

“ Devil and Little Mike.” Mr.O. Smith 
and Mr. Wieland. 

** Kate’s Young Man.” Mr. G. Wild. 

“ When a Little Farm we keep.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley. 

** Nobody coming to marry me.” Miss 
Stanley. 

“When shall we three meet again.” 
Messrs. Phelps, Anderson, and Vandenoff. 








To Correspondents. 

G. H. P.—Mrs. Brading, late Mrs. Ismay, 
came out at the Edinburgh Theatre prior 
to her appearance in London, 

E. J. B,— From the best information we can 
collect, Mr. W. Farren’s age is 58. 

F, Burxe.--Mr, Elphinstone made his first 
appearance at the City Theatre, in Mac- 
beth. 

A Constant Susscriser.—We recom- 
mend an application to Mr. Lee, the 
Theatrical Agent, Bow-street, or Mr. G, 
Bennett, Sadler’s Wells. 

J. Dyer.—We beg to tender our thanks for 
the communication, 
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